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Good news for a change 


More state funding means new positions for spring 793 
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success 


: unveiling new facilities at diverse campus 


(TE CRESPO 
hut News Editor 


tia walls kee muffled 


he loud banging and drilling 
rom the renovations being 


made. The campus lacked facili- 
ties most ones campuses have. 


sion with its sdncea’d 
ical equipment, new class- 


Tuition retention policy dropped 


support lab. 

At NECC/Lawrence’s recent 
orientation, students and faculty 
were given a glimpse of the new 
facilities. The orientation also aimed 
at easing past safety concerns, 
boosting low student enrollment 
and improving integration between 
the wide variety of students. 

“The campus tooka 1 SO domes 
turn from what it was to whatit is,” 
said Efrain Taveras, NECC student. 
“This is a small, but compact cam- 
pus. It has plenty to offer.” 

- Bigturnout: Between 300 to 350 


‘people attended the orientation, 


which was divided into day and 


orkshops varying _ 


from preparing and eating three 
ethnic dishes to stress reduction 
were offered. 

Taveras and Myra De Leon, 
an NECC student, presented a 


workshop on learning common | 


Spanish phrases. Taveras said the 


workshop provided Hispanics — 


and non-Hispanics an opportu- 


nity tocommunicate, share ideas 


and work as a team. 
“Everyone came together not 


only for the workshops, but to 


also meet other people and to 
make new friends,” he said. “We 
managed to get both groups 
talking to each other.” 
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(Continued on page three) 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer Editor 


Perhaps the best news for NECC in 
four years hit campus this summer: 
an overall budget increase of more 
than $800,000 for fiscal year 1993. 

The rise reverses a trend of state 
budgetslashing that cut the college’s 
1988 high of about $12 million 
down toaround $8 million last year. 

Most of the new money will be 
spentaugmenting the full-time staff, 
said John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president. Approximately 25 new 
full—timers will be hired, mostly in 
academic positions, what Dimitry 
called “the greatest need within the 
institution.” 

Painful past: Nearly 50 full-time 
positions have been lost in the past 
three years, and the new hirings 
may quell some faculty members’ 
fears of the college becoming 
dominated by low-cost, part-time 
instructors. 

Robert McDonald, dean of aca- 
demic affairs, said the new hirings 
benefit teachers and students alike. 

“The college’s part-time teach- 
ers do a very good job, but with 
their very limited time commitment 
on campus, a heavier burden has 
fallen on our full-time faculty, as 
fewer full-timers had to share the 
growing responsibilities ofadvising 
students, committee work and 
curriculum development,” he said. 

Dimitry said McDonald will 
decide which positions need to be 
filled, but most of the hiring will not 
be completed until the spring se- 
mester. No full-time administrators 
will be added, Dimitry said, but 
some clerical jobs will be filled. 

Choices: McDonald said more 
jobs will be posted than the college 
will fill, and the hiring decisions will 
be determined by comparing 
applicants’ qualifications to the 
greatest departmental needs. The 
bulk of the jobs will be posted by 
the end of September. 

McDonald said he is meeting 
with department heads to deter- 


mine where the greatest needs for 
additional faculty lie. 

“There are crying needs 
throughout the institution in almost 
all areas,” he said, but listed the 
English and behavioral science de- 
partments as strong candidates for 
new hirings, with possibilities in the 
history /government, business, sci- 
ence/biology, English as a second 
language and health departments. 

Dimitry said the Lawrence 
campus will also receive more 
full-time faculty members. 
McDonald said a bilingual nursing 
instructor may be hired along with 
anumber of bilingual or bi-cultural 
instructors in other areas to act as 
role models for NECC’s diverse 
student population, including the 
large Hispanic population at the 
Lawrence campus. 

Diversity goals: Lawrence now 
houses NECC’s nursing program, 
which has a low Hispanic 
enrollment. Traditionally poor 
science backgrounds have kept many 
Hispanics from the health fields, 
and NECC hopes to boost minority 
involvementin the program through 
a more diverse teaching staff, 
McDonald said. 

A Lawrence campus library will 
also be established with the aid of 
$100,000 from the new budget. 
Texts necessary for the nursing 
program will soon be transfered to 
join nursing students at the new 
campus, Dimitry said, and refer- 
ence material and periodicals will be 
purchased for programs there. A 
data line will link the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campus libraries elec- 
tronically, and a book shuttle ser- 
vice is in the works, he said. (See 
related story next issue.) 

Dimitry has also earmarked 
$140,000 to repair or upgrade 
academic equipment at both cam- 
puses. Most of this will buy computer 
hardware and software, which he 
sees asa Vital tool to prepare students 
for successful employment. 

“Every college student should 

(Continued on page four) 


Today’s Infograph 


More waivers available to students in financial need, 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Editor 


The Legislature’s decision to put all state 
colleges, except UMass schools, on a 0 per- 
cent tuition-retention plan has made a posi- 
tive impact on tuition waiver awards at NECC. 

Richard Pastor, director of financial aid, 
said funds for need-based tuition waivers 
have increased from $200,000 last year to 
$350,000 this year. 


Last year, NECC kept about one-third of 


its tuition revenues, which went toward the 


school’s budget. For any tuition waived, one— 
third was revenue lost to the school. Under 
the new state plan, schools keep nothing but 
get more funding from the state budget 
allotment. Schools do not lose any money 
from waiving tuition costs. 

“Last year, the president didn’t authorize 
full use of tuition waivers because the school 
would lose too much money,” he said. “This 
year, he did.” 

Wary of changes: John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president, said he hoped the state would goto 
full tuition retention because the current 


more politics in funding 
system makes schools too dependent on the 
state, however. 

“Irs dangerous,” he said. “Look what 
happened the past four years. The common- 
wealth caught a cold and our budget kept 
getting cut. 

“T believe in diversity of financial support. 
I like money coming from several sources: 
students, the federal government, corpora- 
tions and the commonwealth.” 

No loss: Dimitry said this year’s budget of 
roughly $8.8 million more than makes up for 

(Continued on page four) 


Biggest military 
rescue missions 
Number of U.S. troops sent 


1992 Hurricane Andrew 

Dade County, Fia. 
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1991 Kurdish refugee relief 
Northern traq 
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Bush deals in death 


President to sell fighters, future for re-election 


Defense contractors and President 
George Bush, like all of us, want to keep 
their jobs. Selling scores of deadly 
American fighter jets to Saudi Arabia and 
Taiwan is not the way to stay gainfully 
employed, however. 

In the short-term, Bush will have 
saved thousands of jobs for U.S. aircraft 
manufacturers while securing the defense 
workers’ constituency, and probably co- 
lossal campaign contributions from those 
who get rich from war. 

If America continues its legacy of quick 
fixes, however, there will be no one left to 
buy or sell arms— no one left at all. 

Bush seems to forget the inevitability 
that many countries above third—world 
levels will soon have atomic weapons. 
Technology for creating nuclear devices 
can not be forever kept from nations with 
the resources to build them. No technol- 
ogy has ever been kept restricted like this 
for long. 

The president plans to sell some of the 
most advanced weapons delivery plat- 
forms in the world to two more countries, 
giving them state of the art, fairly long 
range delivery systems for even a crude 
fission bomb. 

Even without the use of nuclear war- 
heads, these jets can devastate populations 
conventionally, as seen in the Gulf War. 

Bush seems to have learned a twisted 
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lesson from the U.S. build-up of Iraq in 
the 1980s. Sell a country arms and it will 
use them, possibly against us, and then 
everyone will need more arms— good for 
business, bad for humanity. 

This must be the New World Order, 
an Orwellian nightmare of shifting en- 
emies and continuous war created and 
sustained by arms suppliers. Soon we'll 
sell arms to Taiwan’s long time foe China, 
as we’ve done with long-time adversaries 
Israel and Saudi Arabia. 

Arming enemies will keep our military 
industrial complex booming but will cer- 
tainly cause millions of deaths and divert 
trillions of dollars from doing any good. 

1984 was a warning, not a platform 
plank. With the Cold War over, the de- 
fense industry must scale back. 

Bush needs to find the courage to let 
the defense workers take some short-term 
unemployment, then help fund their 
re-training and turn their vast high-tech 
skills into building a competitive indus- 
trial base for this nation’s future. 


Instead, Bush has been fear-mongering 
about the Democrats’ “weak defense” 
policies. The only greater tragedy would 
be if voters buy what Bush is selling 


Student activities get 
real chance for change 


Ifstudent activities completes this school 
year like it began, NECC may have a 
problem getting students to go home at 
all. 

Less than a year ago, the favored ac- 
tivity of most students was racing to their 
cars the moment class was done and 
hitting route 495. 

Under new director Arthur Signorelli, 
several moves have been made to correct 
this situation. Steps to vastly improve the 
appearance and atmosphere in the student 
center, including its redecoration and 
the upcoming establishment of a Papa 
Gino’s pizza cart in the tiled lounge, 
show something is being done to make 
the center a place students can feel wel- 
comed. 

Upcoming events include the pre- 
sentation of a movie series, concert series 
at both the Haverhill and Lawrence 
campuses, a rhythm and blues festival, a 
Halloween triple feature and the Rocky 
Horror Picture Show (Get your toast and 
rice ready.) 

Signorelli also said he hopes to bring 
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about more participation in clubs, and to 
give the clubs more direction. More par- 
ticipation in clubs would be helped by 
more money for them. 

Although these moves do not guaran- 
tee students will become any more in 
volved, they show something is being 
done to help student life come alive at the 
Haverhill and Lawrence campuses. 

For this reason, Signorelli and the 
administration which has backed these 
ventures deserve much credit 

Maybe now students will finally get 
their money’s worth for the student ac- 
tivities fee. 


New events this fall 


Upcoming events include the 
presentation of a movie series, 
a concert series , and a 


rhythm and blues festival 
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State myth dispelled 


Staffer fed up with low pay for Mass. employees 


To the editor: 

Please excuse us if we are a little short— 
tempered. The public has been duped into 
believing all Massachusetts state employees 
are overpaid and underworked; the most fre- 
quented spots in their lavish, state of the art 
work places are the water cooler and the 
coffee pot; and no one knows what they are 
doing and, as a result, no one does anything. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Let’s take a minute and set the record 
straight. A great majority of “overpaid and 
underworked” state employees are forced to 
work a second job just to make ends meet. 
There are no fabulous paychecks here. 

Unfair: State employees have not hada pay 
raise since 1988. Yet, in the same time period, 
the state has allowed insurance companies to 
raise their rates consistently. Auto insurance 
in Massachusetts is mandatory — even to state 
employees who did not get raises. 

The state also granted increases to medical 
coverage facilitators and increased the amount 
of medical coverage deducted from each state 
employee. Still without any pay raises. 

This “overpaid and underworked” state 
employee is forced to pay all of these increases 
plus the increased prices of everything from 
food to fun. (Food has been cut down con- 
siderably and fun is now non-existent. ) 

There is no coffee pot in our office, nora 
water cooler. We are so cramped for space, 
there isn’t room for either. We try very hard 
to satisfy the students and that’s notalways an 


easy task. We take pride in the number of 


students we serve each year, but even more 
satisfying is that so many of them come back 
and say “thank you.” We must be doing 
something right. 

Unjustified: We all know that this whole 
country is in a financial mess, not just Massa 
chusetts. Yet federal employees have consis- 
tently received their cost of living raises — but 
not Massachusetts state employees 

We are all working on overload and have 
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been for almost three years. Our workload has 
trippled and our pay has decreased. We are 
now taking home 78 percent of what we took 
home in 1988, thanks to increases in our 
medical deduction, taxes and anything else 
the state can increase on us. 

So if we are a little short—tempered, please 
excuse us. Each and every one of us are 
extremely close to the burnout point and we 
are at a loss as to how to make the Weld 
administration aware of it. 

Good people are leaving state jobs because 
they can no longer afford to take the losses 
that go along with them. Private colleges and 
industry pay a lot more money and the ben- 
efits make ours look sick. As a result, we are 
drastically understaffed. Everyone at North- 
ern Essex is stretched to the limit — classified 
staff, professional staff and administration. 
Your patience and understanding will be 
deeply appreciated. 

Blame government: If you have to get 
mad at someone, try taking it out on your 
elected officials. It’s a sad state of affairs when 
your Legislature is so afraid of the words “tax 
increase,” they flub around for a month ar- 
guing over a one cent increase in the gasoline 
tax, while the oil companies raise the price of 
heating oil by 50 cents a gallon 

People paid the price, protested loudly 
and demanded the government look into it. 
Well, the government looked into it, deemed 
the oil companies “justified,” the protests 
subsided and the oil companies kept the 
profits. The irony of this situation is the 
taxpayers paid for the “look into” investiga 
tion 

The only losers were you and me 

Marian Clay, 
counseling center 


Isn’tit 
about 
time 


youspoke 
up ? 


Dropoffyourletter 
totheeditortoday 
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Senseless, hopeless mess 


Change must come from below in this election year 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Graphics Editor 


The opportunity for change is upon us. The 
fact that the American government is essen- 
tially a top-heavy tyrannical elitist organiza- 
tion is no longer a secret. 

Last spring’s riots were testament to the 
deep seated anger that has been simmering 
below the surface for quite some time. 
Senseless violence is not the answer, but 
something must be done. 

At the current rate, the rich will stay rich, 
and the poor will stay poor. There is no longer 
an “American dream,” only harsh reality. If 
your skin is the wrong color, or ifyou happen 
to fall beneath a certain yearly income, op- 
portunities are sharply decreased, or are simply 
denied. 

Justified cynicism: Voting for or against 
one particular candidate is not the answer. 
Voting will change nothing. The presidential 
candidates, including our current “leader,” 
are merely high priced whores, pimped out by 
well funded political action committees. It is 
time for a wholesale change in the American 
government, and if society wants it, it must 
not ask questions, it must take it. 

The riots in L.A. were, for the most part, 
a senseless excuse to rob, kill and loot. There 
were however, a few bright points to come 
out of the debacle. People are fed up with the 
status quo, and they are now not afraid to 
strike at vulnerable spots to bring about 
change. 

The desire for change can be seen in the 
prevailing pop culture. It has become almost 
rote for rap groups to spout rebellion, as with 
N.W.A.’s F-ck the Police, or Ice T’s Cop Killer, 
but even white rock groups are beginning to 
call for radical change. 

The rich get rich, the cops get paid to look 


Bad SNS 


NELUAOICh, acter non 


Burke’s View 


away, as the percent rules America. 

Voicing disgust: Queensryche used an 
underlying theme of revolution on their opus, 
Operation Mindcrime, and utilized a thinly 
veiled dramatis personae to represent society 


in all its money hungry greed. 

Whether the wrongs in this nature are 
physical, economic or racial, it lies within the 
rights of the American people to bring about 
an end to it. 

Institutionalized mediocrity has lulled so- 
ciety into accepting the status quo. The time 
has arrived to change this situation, however. 

The L.A. riots woke the federal govern- 


Well, Its nice to see 
things are setting, 
back to normd... 


ment to the injustices plaguing America, and 
actually won some badly needed funding for 
urban areas. 

From rage to hope: If the national fury 
which erupted in the riots were channeled 
into a less bloody energy for change, the 
clamor could be loud enough to shake our 
corrupt and incompetent leaders from the 
tops of local, state and national governments. 


Will this election bring about change? 


Sharon Medley, Business major 
“Even though I’m tired of 


Matthew Belfiore, Liberal Arts 
“TfClinton wins, things may change 
slightly, but it’s scary thinking a 
man with the nickname ‘Elvis’ could 
be voted in as president.” 


Jason Polding, Liberal Arts /Art 

“T think that there will be a positive 
change if Clinton wins. I don’t re- 
ally like the Republican party be- 
cause they don’t help the people 


Bethania Nunez, Speech Therapy 
“IT don’t think it matters who gets 
into office because things are get- 
ting worse and worse. A president is 
a president, it’s the people who 


Marc Levesque, Liberal Arts 

“T can’t see a change if either man 
takes office because I don’t trust 
either one of them, and I can’t 
think of anything they can do to 


Reaganomics, I can’t see a change 
no matter who gets into office. The 
working class will always be over— 
taxed, and a change will only hap- 
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who really need it.” 


need to change the situation.” 


change the situation.” 


pen if the wealthy start paying their 
way.” 


Lawrence = from page 1 


Getting Prepared: Prior to the orienta- 
tion, faculty and students involved attended 
the “Fun Shop,” a workshop designed to 
prepare workshop presenters and tour guides 
for the orientation by presenting small ac- 
tivities. In total, 63 students and faculty vol- 
unteered as group leaders, peer advisors, 
workshop presenters, and tour guides. 

Frank DeSarro, an ESL instructor who 
helped organize the orientation, said faculty 
were also eager to meet one another. 

“Starting from July, we’ve had meetings 
with various faculty to get to know and work 
together,” DeSarro said. “Having a mix of 
faculty working together will maintain the 
positive atmosphere of the Lawrence cam- 
pus.” 

The prevailing theme of the orientation 
was “togetherness,” said Kathy Rodger, 


Lawrence campus director. Rodger said the 
orientation was successful at eliminating some 
existing cultural barriers among students. 

“We have three distinguished populations 
oncampus. Nursing, ESL,and other students 
which come from different areas,” Rodger 
said. “The orientation helped everyone come 
together.” 

Outside, a mural served as a symbol of 
togetherness. Each student painted various 
designs, patterns or objects with different 
color paint. Rodger said the mural was an- 
other method used to give students a feeling 
of unity. 

Prizes: Orientation organizers gave stu- 
dents incentives for attending workshops by 
providing raffle tickets. Prizes from local 
businesses were then raffled off in the latter 
half of the orientation. Meal tickets were 


distributed for sandwich lunches provided by 
Jude’s Bakery, which donated 75 free lunches 
as a sign of appreciation. 

While T.J. Wheeler and the Smokers played 
rhythym and blues outdoors, prizes ranging 
from free haircut certificates to free Karate 
classes were raffled off. 

“The prizes were exciting,” said Linda 
Comeau, director office of students with 
disabilities. “At first we weren’t expecting 
much because of the recession. I was blown 
away at the participation.” 

Comeau, who helped organize the event, 
said she became excited with the atmosphere 
in Lawrence and decided to take a practicum 
for her master’s program on student life at the 
Lawrence campus. 

Concerns eased: When NECC’s nursing 
division received news of its relocation to 
Lawrence, some students expressed safety 
concerns about the area’s high crime rate , 
said Sylvia Hallsworth, head of the RN pro- 
gram, and Barbara A.Wall, nursing instruc- 


tor. 

“The orientation helped to dispel a lot of 
preconceived notions of what people were 
going to see,” Hallsworth said. “I’m excited. 
This new environmentseems more conducive 
to learning.” 

DeSarro who presented the Mini Adven- 
tures workshop wasted no time integrating 
students. A group consisting of ESL, nursing, 
and other NECC students are off to climb 
Welch Mountain in the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire in the coming weeks. 

“This is a perfect example of what we have 
been trying to achieve by making students 
feel comfortable with each other,” Desarro 
said. 

Rodger considers this fall, Lawrence’s first 
“real” semester. She said the campus was not 
unified with the Haverhill campus in the past. 

“We had limited courses, and no social 
life,” she said. “In the past, we were becom- 
ing something; well now we became some- 
thing. This is it.” 
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Haverhill students 
get oriented 


D. Angelone photos 
THE NEW Women’s Resource Group 
signs up members with Julie England, 
vice president, Joan Patrokis, presi- 
dent and faculty member Paula 
Strangie, above. Incoming freshmen, 
Jennifer Gayler and Alison Hall, left, 
enjoy a complimentary lunch on the 
quadrangle at Haverhill’s student 
orientation. 
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be computer literate,” he said. “That won’t 
come abouthere for some time, but hopefully 
most will leave here literate.” 

The financial aid office will hit the elec- 
tronic age as well. Ten thousand dollars for 
computer software and equipment will essen- 
tially link NECC to Princeton, N.J. where 
financial aid forms are processed, Dimitry 
said. 

Students will still need to fill out the same 
financial aid forms, but the computer network 
will cut the response time to as little as three 
days, rather than the six weeks it takes now, 
said Richard Pastor, director of financial aid. 

Bettersystem, more aid: Withasix—week 
wait for processing aid applications, the college 
has had to turn down 200 to 300 students 


each year who qualify for aid but were late in 
turning in their financial aid forms, Pastor 
said. Still, it’s still best to get the forms in on 
time, he said, as any late applications will miss 
out on the Massachusetts state scholarships, 
this year valued up to $700 per student. 

Lastly, $36,000 will go to replacing gen- 
eral classroom equipment, such as lecture 
stations, chairs, bulletin boards and curtains, 
Dimitry said. 

“This has been a remarkably good budget 
year,” he said. 

In spite of this year’s 10 percent increase 
over last year, the state would need to add 
millions of dollars more to reach 1988 budget 
levels. 


“Never—the-less, it’s a relief,” he said. 


Tuition= from page | 


any money the college could have gained 
through full tuition retention, however. 

The Higher Education Coordinating 
Council (HECC), which sets tuition rates 
and tuition waiver funds, increased the waiver 
money for NECC. Dimitry said he thinks it 
did so because of the 0 percent tuition re 
tention and doubts the council will raise 
tuition rates in the near future. 

Maria Rodriguez, HECC director of public 
affairs, said the council recommended full 
tuition retention because the current process 
is too political. 

“Tt gives the legislature much more in 
fluence,” she said. 

Jim Mcgaugh, House Ways and Means 
Committee administrator, admitted the 
process does politicize things somewhat, but 
said that is the nature of state education. 

Rat race: McGaugh said full tuition 
retention reduces colleges to competing for 
numbers of students rather than raising 


academic goals. He said somecolleges couldn’t 
compete with colleges in urban areas. 

“It’s betterthan having renegade colleges 
trying to scoop up as many students as pos 
sible instead of improving their academic 
standards,” he said. 

Dimitry said ifa college provides a quality 
education and attracts many students, itshould 
be rewarded. 

“Ifa student thinks it’s worthwhile to pay 
for tuition, shouldn’t the seller get to keep the 
money?” he said. 

Inconsistent: Dimitry also has a problem 
with the decision to put all six UMass schools 
at full tuition retention. 

“You would think consistency would de- 
mand the same thing for all the schools,” he 
said. 

Rodriguez said U Mass will get full tuition 
retention because it has more independence 
and does not have to answer directly to the 
HECC: 


for many reasons... 


Ms. Jennifer Srybny 
Haverhill, Massachusetts 


Associate's degree, 
Business Administration 


Merrimack College 
Accounting major 


Merrimack 
C OE W2EsGnk 


North Randrwek eons husetts 01845 


I chose to transfer to Merrimack 


Northern Essex Community College 


it’s close to home... 
and generous in 
transferring my NECC 
credits. . . they 
accepted 25 instead of 
the usual 20. 


The positive attitude 


of the faculty at 


Merrimack really 
helped the transition. 
I also loved the 
registration process .. 
I had my courses in 


less than an hour! 


For more information 
call the 


Office of Admissions 
and 
Financial Aid 


(508) 837-5100 
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Counseling services offered this fall 


The NECC Counseling Center provides a 
number of services to students, in a variety of 
ways. The following is a list of the different 
components of the program and the types of 
services offered: 

Personal counseling 

The personal counseling component pro- 
vides a short-term treatment program at- 
tending to a range of personal issues on 
emergency or ongoing basis. 

Individual appointments are scheduled by 
coming to the counseling center, F-121, 
student center, or by calling 374-3790. 

Counselors, and their office hours, are as 
follows: 

Haverhill campus 

Dr. Larry Bernstein, Ph.D., psychologist, 
consultation Fridays 8:15 a.m. to 1:15 p.m.,; 
Jane Bradley, personal counselor, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, 8:30 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m., and Tuesdays 1 to 4:30 
p.m.; Sharon Wood, Lesley College master’s 
candidate in counseling psychology, Mondays 
and Fridays, 8 a.m. to 1 p.m., Tuesdays, 8 
a.m. to 2 p.m.;and Janet Vandebult, Antioch 
College master’s candidate in counseling 
psychology, Wednesdays, 10 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
Thursdays, 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., and Fridays, 8 
a.m, to 2 p.m. 

Lawrence campus 

Jane Bradley, Tuesdays, 8:30.a.m. to 12:30 
p-m.; Janet Vandebult, Mondays, 8:30 a.m. 
to 12:30 p.m.;and Sharon Wood, Thursdays, 
8:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Walk-in service is available at the counsel- 
ing center reception area, F~121, Monday 
through Friday, 1 to2 p.m., with Jane Bradley. 
Students may come in without appointments 
with personal issues and questions. 

The following personal counseling groups 
are scheduled for the fall. Registration is on a 
first-come /first served basis. To sign up, call 
the counseling center, 374-3790, or visit the 
office, F-121. Deadline is Friday, Oct. 2. 

Haverhill campus 

Goal Setting — Mondays, 8 to 9 a.m., 
beginning Oct. 5. Discuss new, effective 
strategies for getting what you want in every 
area of your life for more balance, success and 
contentment. Facilitated by Sharon Wood. 

Assertiveness for Men and Women — Fri- 
days, 8 to9 a.m., beginning Oct. 9. Attimes, 
all of us are either too aggressive, passive or 
noncommittal when assertiveness is needed. 
Learn how and when to better assert yourself. 
Facilitated by Janet Vandebult and Sharon 
Wood. 

Relationships — Fridays, 11 a.m. to noon, 
beginning Oct. 9. In a small-group setting, 
learn to identify and effectively address needs 
and issues that arise in relationships. Facilitated 
by Jane Bradley. 

Mental Health Technology Groups —Time 
to be announced. Facilitated by Jane Bradley, 
Janet Vandebult and Sharon Wood. 

Facing Your Fears— Mondays, noon to 1 
p.m., beginning Oct. 5. Do your fears hold 
you back? Learn to manage fears more con- 
structively. Facilitated by Sharon Wood. 

Parenting — Fridays, 1 to 2 p.m., begin- 
ning Oct. 9. Discuss parenting strategies in 


light of multiple stresses as a student /parent. 
Facilitated by Janet Vandebult. 
Lawrence campus 

Cultural Diversity— Mondays, 11 a.m. to 
noon, beginning Oct. 5. Explore your 
awareness, perceptions, feelings and appre- 
ciation for the diversity and richness of different 
cultures. Facilitated by Janet Vandebult. 

Freshmen Nursing Group — Thursdays, 
noon to | p.m., beginning Oct. 8. Facilitated 
by Sharon Wood. 

Haverhill and Lawrence campuses 
Women Returning to School: A Support 
Group — Haverhill, Thursdays, noon to 1 
p-m., beginning Oct. 8; Lawrence, Tuesdays, 
11:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m., beginning Oct. 6. 
Discuss issues and strategize solutions in areas 
such as increased demands on time, setting 
priorities, managing stress, making decisions 
and adjusting to school life. Both full-time 
and part-time students are welcome. Facili- 
tated by Jane Bradley, Lawrence; and Paula 

Strangie, psychology professor, Haverhill. 

Stress Management— Haverhill, Tuesdays, 
1 to 2 p.m., beginning Oct. 6; Lawrence, 
Mondays, 8:30 to 9 a.m., beginning Oct. 5. 
A practical presentation, discussion and appli- 
cation of techniques designed to manage and 
reduce stress. Facilitated by Sharon Wood 
and Jane Vandebult. 

Transfer counseling 

The transfer counseling program facili- 
tates informed, selective student transfer 
decisions for colleges and promotes transfer 
articulation for students both days and 
evenings. 

Counselors, and their office hours, are as 
follows: 

Days: Betty Coyne, director of counseling 
and industry career advising. For information 
and/or appointments, call 374-3790, or visit 
the counseling center, F-121. 

Evenings: Janet O’Keeffe, Division of 
Continuing Education (DCE) and CS 
counselor. For transfer information and/or 
appointments, call 374-3800, or visit the 
DCE office, B-204. 

Transfer college day is Tuesday, Nov. 24, 
from 10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., in the cafeteria. 
Fifty-four colleges will be represented. 

College catalogs, transfer applications and 
transfer packets with faculty recommendation 
forms are available in the counseling center, 
F-121, student center. 

DCE and Community Services 
counseling 

The community services and DCE coun- 
seling component provides academic and 
transfer counseling to students during the 
day, but primarily evenings though the DCE 
and CS office B-204, at ext. 3800. 

Liaison work with extension campuses, 
agencies and businesses in the community are 
involved, 

Counselors, and their office hours, are as 
follows: 

Janet O’Keefte, DCE and CS counselor, 
Mondays and Wednesdays, 12:30 to 8:30 
p.m.; Tuesdays and Thursdays, 10:30 a.m. to 
6:30 p.m.; and Fridays, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien (works in cooperation with 


LUBE, OIL & FILTER 


ANY GM, HONDA, ISUZU 
Other makes $7.00 extra 


Charles Daher’s 


)\ COnUoneat 


TONE C7 Isuzu 


CHEVROLET 


WE SERVICE 
MOST MAKES & MODELS 


NO MATTER WHERE YOU BOUGHT 


WE’LL SERVICE YOU 


FREE TOW IN TO OUR BODY SHOP 


EXIT 45 ROUTE 495 LAWRENCE, MA 687-300 


$4.99 


COLLISION ESTIMATES 


MON-THURS 9-4, FRIS-7, SAT $4, SUN 12-4, 
SERVICE AND PARTS - OPEN SATURDAY 


Walk for a cause 
F. DeSarro photo 


ELEANOR HOPE-MCCARTHY, professor, department of English, speaks 
with Laurel Corelle at the From All Walks of Life AIDS walk last semester 
in Boston. NECC students and staff helped raise over $10,000 for the effort. 


O’Keefte), Tuesdays and Thursdays, 4 to 8 
p.m. 

James Van Bever, DCE and CS counselor 
volunteer, Wednesdays, 5:30 to 8:30 p.m. 

To make an appointment, call 374-3800, 
or visit the DCE and CS office, B-204. 

Career counseling: The career develop- 
ment program provides the opportunity to 
work with both individuals and groups on 
issues of career choice, career change and 


Thursdays, Oct. 1 and8,9:30 to 11:30 
a.m. 

Wednesdays, Oct. 14 and 21, 9:30 to 
11:30a.m. Wednesdays, Oct. 28 and Nov. 
4,2to4p.m. 

Tuesdays, Nov. 10 and 17, 9:30 to 
11:30.a.m. Wednesdays, Dec. 2 and9,2 to 
4 p.m. 

Lawrence campus 

Tuesdays, Sept. 22 and 29,2 to4p.m. 


life/work planning. Fridays, Oct. 16 and 23,9:30 to 11:30. 
The following workshops are scheduled To sign up for a career workshop or to 
for the fall: make an appointment, call M.J. Pernaa, 
Haverhill campus 374-3790, or visit the counseling center, 


Thursdays, Sept. 17 and 24,2to4p.m. F121, student center. 


Transferring? 


Thinking about what to do 
and where to go? 
Don't worry about it! 


Bradford College offers the following majors and concentrations: 


Creative Arts 
© Performing Arts: 
Dance, Music, Theater 
e Visual Arts: 


Art History, Studio Art 


Human Studies 
¢ |nternational Studies 
¢ Politics 
¢ Psychology 
¢ Sociology 


Humanities 

e American Studies 
Communication Studies 
Creative Writing 
European Studies 
French 
History 
Literature 
Philosophy 
Romance Studies 
Spanish 


Management 
¢ Accounting & Finance 
¢ International Business 
e Management & Administration 
¢ Marketing 


Natural Science & Math 
* Biology 
© Chemistry 
¢ Environmental Science 
e Marine Science 
¢ Mathematics 


Contact: Kathy Bresnahan, Transfer Counselor, 
Bradford College, 320 S. Main Street, Bradford, MA 01835 


Bradford College 


for the “Practical Liberal Arts Education” 
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Chaos in Russia 


NECC professor offers insight 
into rapidly changing society 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


The demise of the Soviet Union has resulted 
in chaos and confusion, saidan NECC history 
professor who spent most of the summer 
studying Russian art and artifacts there. 
Right now, there are no laws, all restraints 
are gone and anything is possible, said Eliza- 


beth Wilcoxson, chairperson, department of 


history and government. 

“And, the result of that kind of freedom is 
chaos,” she said. 

Essentially, nothing happens until it’s over, 
she said, because schedules keep changing. 
Buses, for example, have no set schedule and 
nothing is predictable. 

Russians are passive, however, and take 
the situation better than Americans would, 
she said. 

This is Wilcoxson’s 1 0th trip to Russia on 
a grant from the National Endowment for 
Humanities (NEH), and she learns some- 
thing new every time she visits. 

“For one thing, the country keeps 
changing,” she said. 

Different attitude: Russia is an amazingly 
complex country, whose people are less in- 
dividualistic in their thinking than Ameri- 
cans, Wilcoxson said. They accept events as a 
fact of life, she said, and wait patiently for 
things. She said a colleague observed some 
Russians waiting in line at anice cream parlor, 
and some foreigners pushed their way in and 
got waited on first. 

“T gotso angry on their behalf, I wanted to 
push them out of the way,” Wilcoxson’s 
colleague said. 

The Russian culture also contrasts in many 


respects, Wilcoxson said. They are a rational 
culture and their approach to things is not as 
logical as ours, Russians have an emotional 
correspondence. People connections are 
important and they would do anything for a 
friend, she said. 

Nine out of 10 Russians are discouraged 
with the overthrow of Communism, 
Wilcoxson said. Times are harder now than 
under the Communist regime, especially the 
move to market economics and prices in- 
creasing while income has not. The average 
Russian earns only $15 to $30 a month. 
Homelessness is also increasing. 

Tough times: “There are a lot more beg- 
gars in the streets, particularly the elderly, 
because pensions have not gone up,” 
Wilcoxson said. “It’s really sad.” 

Recently, Yeltsin made his Washington 
appeal for U.S. aid, but Wilcoxson said simply 
providing money is a short-term solution and 
there are no guarantees. There should be a 
combination of both immediate aid and long— 
term funding for training, she said. 

“Education should be provided for factory 
managers which in the long term will be more 
helpful, but it is going to take a long time,” 
Wilcoxson said. “It’s a really touchy issue, but 
one does not want to sit idly by and do 
nothing.” 

Food aid is also necessary this winter, she 
said. 

Wilcoxson predicts a new coup attempt, 
with more authority in the future. She said 
she is convinced that if Communism was able 
to give Russians consumer goods, it would 
have survived. Russians are fascinated by what 
they think Americans have, material success. 

Wilcoxson examined three periods in her 


File photo 
GRANT RECIPIENT, Elizabeth Wilcoxson. 


studies this summer: Pre Mongol Invasion of 


the 1200s, involving churches and icons, and 
frescos, “in general church decorations,” 
Wilcoxson said. The second period was be- 
tween the end of the Mongol invasion to the 
beginning of the Communist era. Wilcoxson 
said they concentrated on Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter the Great, two famous Russian 
Czars. 

“We used two sources, their depiction in 
art, and how architecture was constructed 
under them,” Wilcoxson said. 

The third period covered the Communist 
era, where art was examined as well as lectures 
on other aspects of popular culture, involving 
popular movies and books. 

Learning opportunity: Wilcoxson said it 
was different studying at The Hermitage, one 
of the world’s most famous museums, espe- 
cially witnessing works that were studied and 
the whole restoration process. In addition, 


Wilcoxson was taken into the archives of 


Russian museums. 


REAL FREEDOM 


Welcome to Northern Essex! Another college year lies before us, with all its promise of learning and per- 
sonal growth. The quest for understanding and skill is demanding but worth the effort. As an academic 
community, we have the freedom to explore ideas and shape our lives. 


Grim outlook 


Nine out of 10 Russians are 
discouraged with the over- 
throw of communism, 
Wilcoxson said. Times are 
harder now than under the 
Communist regime, espe- 
cially the move to market 
economics and prices increas- 
ing while income has not. 
Russians are passive, however, 
and take the situation better 
than Americans would. 


“Ttwasa privilege to be allowed to wander 
through and see what’s there, and exciting to 
get into things tourists don’t see, and be 
lectured by eminent authorities,” she said. 

An expert in heraldry taught her group, 
but was called away to work ona new Russian 
coat of arms. Wilcoxson said it was “amazing” 
to view and be asked opinions of the piece 
when the instructor returned. 

Another exciting event for Wilcoxson 
included visiting the naval base on Kronstadt, 
the primary defense for St. Petersburg for two 
and a half centuries, which previously would 
have been impossible due to security, she 
said. This was inspiring fora historian because 
it was the location of the last serious rebellion 
ofthe Communist revolution in the Civil War 
of 1921. 

Working against the grain: Wilcoxson said 
her fascination with Russia began in high 
school, when she studied Russian history. It 
was the height of the Cold War, and most 
were “down” on Russians. 

“T thought ‘they can’t be that bad,’” she 
said. “I’ve always had a natural affinity for 
underdogs.” 


Among the freedoms that you as a student will be exercising this year is the “right to choose.” You will be 
deciding what to study, how to spend your time, where to channel your energies, with whom to associate, 
and what values you are going to live by. All these choices have consequences for good or ill. So choose 


carefully. 


As this school year begins, the NECC faculty and staff listed below urge you to consider another type of 
freedom — one that we have found to be more precious than any other. It’s offered by Jesus Christ, who 
said “If you abide in My word...you shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free” (John 8:31-32). 
“Therefore, if the Son makes you free, you shall be free indeed” (John 8:36). 


These promises of spiritual freedom are sure and available to any who trust in Him. If you’d like to know 
more about this freedom, we’d be happy to talk with you. 


Have a great year at NECC! 


Charles Adie 
Janice Alestock 
James Brown 
Richard Dam 
Walter Drescher 
John Guarino 
James Gustafson 
Ken Holden © 


Graphics 


Hist. & Gov. 


Mathematics 


Mathematics 
Storekeeper 
Mathematics 


Philosophy 
Natural Science 


John Mason 
Laurie Perkins 
Priscilla Pope 
Ed Spinney 
Elizabeth Wilcoxson 


James Holloran Graphics 
Roland Kimball English 
Jillian Knowles 


Financial Aid 


Natural Science 
History & Government 


Instructional Development 
Anastasia Loftus Office for Students w/Disabil. 
Natural Science 
Comptroller's Office 
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Gallery exhibits set to begin 


BY PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The NECC gallery will premiere exhibits at 
the Lawrence campus beginning this fall as 
both campuses will concurrently display art 
based ona similar theme: Early American art. 

Most events are free. Arthur Signorelli, 
director of student activities, said the free 
events provide good publicity for the college, 
allowing children to feel comfortable in the 
college environment and adults a first-hand 
experience of its atmosphere. 

The September exhibits will explore the 
period around the American Revolution. 
Patrons can view Revolutionary Ideals and 
Images at the Atrium on the Lawrence cam- 
pus through Sept. 25. With pieces reflecting 
advances made by Benjamin Franklin through 
pictures of the Declaration of Independence, 
this display investigates the importance of 
that time period. 

Early America: The Haverhill campus is 
showing After the Revolution: Everyday Life 
in America 1780-1800 also through Sept. 
25. 

This exhibit from the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion furnishes an intimate view of everyday 
life during the post-revolutionary war era. 

One Sunday a month, the Haverhill gal- 
lery is devoted strictly to entertainment, often 
a concert. An Early New England Sampler 
begins the Sunday entertainment on Sept. 20 
at 2 p.m. This concert, co-sponsored by the 
NECC Foundation, features The Continen- 
tal Harmony vocal duo. Folk songs, occupa- 
tional songs and satirical political tunes are 
just some examples from the program. 

A lunch with George and Martha Wash- 
ington at the Lawrence campus on Sept. 21 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. finishes the Sep- 
tember events. The lunch includes stories as 
well asa time for questioning the Washingtons. 

The October schedule revolves around 
Columbus and life at sea for other early 
sailors. A Sailor’s Life begins next month’s 
exhibits at the Haverhill campus, Oct. 1-28. 
This display of prints and artifacts examines 
the hardships and joys of a lengthy career at 
sea. 

Kicking off this exhibit on Oct. 1, at 7:30 
p-m., Howard Zinn presents Re-examining 
Columbus. Zinn, acclaimed author, historian 
and lecturer, will discuss Columbus and cri- 
tique the theory supporting the discovery of 
America. 

New discovery: Following this presenta- 
tion in the Haverhill campus cafeteria, the 


Pilgrim Theatre presents Columbus Dreams of 


a New World on Oct. 2 at 7:30 p.m. This 


mixture of music, dance and American Sign 
Language interpretation explores Columbus’ 
voyage to the New World. 

The Sunday, Oct. 4 concert, is American 
Popular and Folk Maritime Music in the 19th 
Century. Beginning at 2 p.m., curator John 
Townley will perform on period instruments 
that include the concertina, fiddle, banjo and 
pennywhistle. Various artifacts on display will 
include sailors’ knots and other personal gear. 

John Townley hosts Worksongs, Playsongs: 
Musical Functions at Sea at the Lawrence 
campus on Oct. 5 from 11:30 to 1 p.m. 
Exploration on the importance of music as 
media, educator and moral instructor comprise 
the event. 

The gallery is featuring two trips this fall. 
Haunted Happenings takes participants to 
Salem. The event includes a visit to Planta- 
tion Village for the Scarlet Letter: A Perfor- 
mance Tour of Excerpts from Hawthornes’ 
Novelby the Gordon College Drama Society. 

The Salem Witch Museum is explored and 
the Spirit of the Seven Gables Candlelight 
Tour. This trip on Saturday, Oct. 24 costs 
$28, and advanced reservations are required. 

On Nov, 14, a trip to Canterbury Shaker 
Village is offered. A tour of the village and a 
Shaker lunch are scheduled with adequate 
time to visit the gift shops and craft demon- 
strations. The fee is $30 and advance reser- 
vations are also required. 

Different cultures: In November, the 
gallery takes patrons abroad with the Visits to 
the Homeland: Photographs of China exhibit. 
The gallery tries to display at least one ethnic 
exhibit during the year. 

“It’s important for us to understand other 
cultures and the exhibit helps widen our 
audience,” said Signorelli, adding that ethnic 
shows “touch people’s heart.” 

This exhibit provides a midpoint to survey 
China between the commonly viewed ideal- 
ized images and the harsh pictures of brutality 
reported by the media. 

The November concert can be heard at the 
Haverhill campus on Nov. 8 at 2 p.m. or the 
Lawrence campus on Nov. 9 from 11:30 to 1 
p.m. Asia On Stage will perform Traditional 
Chinese Song and Dance featuring Chinese 
classical, instrumental and folk music as well 
as Chinese classical dance. 

The NECC art department will complete 
the fall semester with its faculty exhibit dis- 
played from Dec. 2 through Jan. 13 at the 
Haverhill campus gallery. 

A wide range of work will be exhibited 
including photography, oils, watercolors, 
fabric and graphic design. A reception will be 
held Dec. 3 from 6 to 8 p.m. 


Historical art on display 


Depictions of early American life exhibited in gallery 


By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


After the Revolution: Everyday Lifein America 
1780-1800, on display in the NECC gallery in 
Haverhill, educates as well as pleases the eye. 
The display divides early America into geo- 
graphical zones and explores the different 
problems each region faced. 

A few pictures show the position religion 
had during this time. “Established” churches 
received government aid, to the dismay of 
other church members. By 1786, Virginia 
became the first state to separate the church 
funding from the government, requiring the 
church to survive on member support. 

The role of Jewish-Americans, Roman 
Catholics and other religions are also explored. 
Frenzied Negro Methodists Holding a Religious 
Meeting in a Philadelphia Alley, by Pavel 
Petrovich Svinin, displays a Methodist Epis- 
copal service in the throes of worship. 

Financial stability: The pictures of New 
England show an economically sound region 
that supported itself primarily on commercial 
shipping. New England became the center of 
the U.S. slave trade, sending most slaves to 
the south. The slave trade was such an intri- 
cate part of the history of the United States 
that much of the exhibit is devoted to the 
subject of slavery. 

A picture titled Elizabeth Freeman by Su- 


san Sedgwick shows the face ofa woman who 
escaped bondage and later sued her former 
owner for her freedom and won. Within the 
mid-Atlantic states, Philadelphia became a 
refuge for free slaves. Surprisingly, many black 
men were legally prohibited from practicing 
trades. Many pictures portray the role of 
African Americans in early America. 

The display also devotes space to Native 
Americans. Pictures of Seneca Indians visiting 
with Quakers and portraits of respected chiefs 
are visible throughout the exhibit. 

Seizing land: Information regarding the 
displacement of Native Americans falls 
throughout the whole exhibit. In the 
Lowcountry, (North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia) the Native Americans were 
forced off theirland and marched to Oklahoma 
in a historical move known as the Trail of 
Tears. More than one-third died. 

This exhibit shows the growth of the 
United States through attractive pictures and 
interesting narrative. The struggle for self- 
sufficiency and independence, the nght to 
religious freedom and a solid government is 
wonderfully displayed. The exhibit offers 
plenty of information without getting overly 
technical. 

The display will last through the end of 
September, and gallery hours should be con- 
firmed. It is a worthwhile experience to gain 
an overview of America’s early years. 


The Lawrence campus will host the First 
Annual Holiday kickoffcelebration on Dec. 7 
from 11:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Holiday gathering: The NECC chorusand 
performance ensemble will perform as the 
holiday tree is decorated. Admission is one 
tree ornament. 

The semester is wrapped—up with the 
Holiday Pops Concerton Dec. 13 at 2 p.m. at 
the Haverhill gallery. The NECC chorus and 
performance ensemble will perform a selec- 
tion of classical, pop and blues pieces. 

The fall gallery schedule is packed with 
diversity. Anyone wishing to attend any ex- 
hibits should call the gallery ahead to confirm 
hours. 

The tentative schedule is Monday through 
Thursday from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., Friday from 
8 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturday from 10 a.m. to 
noon and Sunday from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. The 
hours may be restricted due to other not 
previously scheduled events. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, above, readies for battle, and an early blacksmith, right, 
begins work on a horseshoe in artwork on display in the college gallery during 


OLYMPIC 
Pizza & Subs 


September. 


« 


334 Jackson Street 
Lawrence, 686-2112 
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A weapon called the word 


British group combines Celtic groove with social consciousness 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Graphics Editor 


Levellers (/evell-ers) n. 1. An extremist En- 
glish sect, active 1647-49, advocated the 
abolition of social inequalities, and religious 
tolerance. 2. A musical group hailing from 
Brighton, England, active 1988-present. 
Advocates the abolition of social inequalities 
through devastatingly effective musical 
statement. 

Formed in 1988, The Levellers hit England 
with the force of a hurricane. In 1989, they 
released two EP’s on.their own HAG label, 
both of which received raves from the fickle 
British press and extensive airplay on England’s 
Radio One. 

Combining an ethnic Celtic feel with the 
fury and political conviction of the Clash, The 
Levellers are plowing their way across America 
and Europe, proving they are not content to 
be merely pigeonholed by contemporary 
classifications. 

“That’s been dogging us for years,” bass 
player Jeremy Cunningham said. “It was just 
lazy journalists that kept comparing us to 
bands like the Pogues, and I got wound up 
because I thought it was giving people a total 
misrepresentation of our music, because we 
don’t sound anything like the Pogues.” 

Violinist Jon Sevink, however, admits to 
involving musical influences quite heavily. 

Compiling styles: “We steal horrendously 
from everyone possible and putit all together,” 
he said. 

“The lyrics are quite serious, so the music 
helps lighten it a bit,” said lead vocalist Mark 
Chadwick. 

Cunningham said the band means every- 
thing it says, and the political imagery is 
intended. 

“The songs end up political because of 
conditions forced upon us,” he said. “If I 
lived ina happy and peaceful world, I wouldn’t 
be singing what I’m singing about. Because 
we don’t, I feel I have to shout about things 
that people otherwise wouldn’t hear about.” 

Cunningham’s feelings run deep, but he 
also feels it is not his place to impose political 
or social views upon people. He said The 
Levellers are not trying to be seen as someone 
like Billy Bragg, who professes a certain way 
or specific answer to society’s problems. 

Musical responsibility: “We don’t tow 
any political line; we tell people to think for 
themselves,” Cunningham said. “I think 
musicians are in a better position to shout 
their views, but not necessarily to impose 
their views on people.” 

He said The Levellers do not impose their 
specific views because that would invalidate 
any intended message. 

“That would make us just as bad as the 
politicians we slag down for doing just that,” 
he said. “We try to offer people alternative 
solutions; we offer people insights into what 
we've seen, but we don’t tell them it’s the 


right way. That’s why the song One Way tells 
people you’ve got to find it for yourself.” 

I looked down onto my life, as the family 
disgrace. Then to all my friends on the starting 
line, their wages off to chase, and all my friends 
and all their jobs and all the bloody waste. 
There’s only one way of life, and that’s your own. 

On the charts: One Wayis enjoying fairly 
regular airplay on alternative radio formats, 
and MTV’s 120 Minutes. 

Cunningham, responsible for One Way, 
also penned one of The Levellers’ more topical 
songs, The Battle of the Beanfield. Beanfield 
tells the horrifying story of a 1985 police 
attack on a nomadic group of people called 
the Travellers. 

“That is a true story about a case of police 
brutality against traveling people in England,” 
he said. “It wasn’t widely reported until last 
year, because the police had confiscated all 
the news footage.” 

He said someone managed to get the 
footage last year, and it was televised on the 
BBC. 

“There was a BBC reporter right on cam- 
era saying it was the worst case of police 
brutality he had ever seen in his journalistic 
career, throughout the world, and here it was, 
right on our doorstep.” 

Close to home: Cunningham explained 
the subject was close to his heart, due to his 
own living conditions. 

“I’m what’s known in England as a social 
traveler,” he said. “I live in a truck.” 

Because of the strength of The Levellers’ 
material, the band found itselfin the midst of 
a bidding war among British labels in 1991. 
True to form, The Levellers chose indepen- 
dent China Records, which offered the band 
greater creative control. 

“Other labels offered us more money,” 
vocalist and multi—instrumentalist Simon 
Friend said. “But we thought China would be 
better for the band.” 

The 1991 release, Levelling the Land, 
proved the decision was a wise one. 

Britain’s Melody Maker, a typically sarcas- 
tic and innuendo-filled music paper gushed 
shamelessly about the band. 

“These are potential stadium fillers who 
will never sell their souls, who deserve to be 
every bit as massive as they are fast becom- 
ing,” the paper enthused. 

Starting over: Appropriately, the band 
enjoys substantially larger gigs than it is cur- 
rently playing on its U.S. tour. 

“At home, we play big arenas, about five 
or six thousand people,” Cunningham said. 
“We did about 1,500 in Chicago, mostly 
smaller gigs, but that’s why we came over 
here. I mean, that’s how we started in England, 
and that’s the only way to do it as far as we’re 
concerned.” 

The name “The Levellers” has been a 
source of debate among those not familiar 
with British history, and Cunningham was 
more than happy to clarify the meaning. 


ee Get Involved! 


Run for 
tudent Government 


Due October 2 


Legacy of pride: “The Levellers was a 
political party during the British Civil War,” 
he said. “They were the four regiments of 
horse in Oliver Cromwell’s New Model Army. 
They would go in, in advance of the foot 
soldiers, to try to str up the people in the 
villages to fight for parliament, and against 
the king. In the end, they became too power- 
ful. They were advocating freedom of speech 
and freedom of the church. Once Cromwell 
took England, he wanted Ireland. The Level- 
lers said Ireland should be for the Irish; it 
should have its own independence. He had 
most of them killed.” 

Apart from the historic implications, 
Cunningham said they chose the name because 
they are all very much involved in the politics 
of equality. 

The topic of war tends to re-emerge 
throughout The Levellers music, as is evi- 
denced in Another Man’s Cause. 

Your daddy, he died in the Falklands. 
Fighting for another man’s cause. And your 
brother, he was killed in the last war. Now your 
mother’s lying home alone. 

Timely issues: “Simon wrote that,” 
Cunningham said. “When the Gulf crisis 
started, we thought we had to say something, 
but the censorship in the U.K. was strict. If 
you mentioned anything conflicting with the 
Gulf, they silenced it straight off, so we did it 
a bit more underhanded. It’s basically an anti- 
war song. It does mention the Falklands 
because it’s been imprinted on the British 
psyche for our generation, but having said 
that, it doesn’t apply to one specific place, it’s 
sort of open-ended.” 

Cunningham fell into the whole Celtic 
element quite accidentally. Growing up a 
punk-rocker in England, he was exposed toa 
great deal of the punk style of music. As he 
listened to more and more of it, however, he 
gradually became disillusioned. 

“A lot of bands were saying things, and 
they weren’t actually doing it,” he said. “They 
were just making money out of it.” 

It was then that the dreadlocked bass 
player stumbled onto the folk scene. 

Subdued protest: “When I discovered folk 
music, I found that there were people that 
were singing lyrics almost identical to punk 
lyrics, rebel songs, songs that offered you a 
different perspective. These people weren’t 
shouting so loud about it, but they were 
actually doing it.” 

He said they'd get together in little com- 
munities and sing with each other, and relate 
to each other within the communities with- 
out shouting about it, taking the money and 
running with it. 

“Ever since I got into folk music, I really 
wanted to get into a band with a violin 
because it’s a really excellent instrument, and 


I had absolutely no chance of learning it,” he 
said. 

Cunningham was into punk, vocalist 
Chadwick was into heavy metal, and they 
both like folk. Jon, the much sought after 
violin player, hadn’t picked up his instrument 
in over three years, but they threw it all 
together and came up with the unique 
“Levellers’” sound. 

“We’re a bit more defined now, but we’re 
still sort of heavy metal folk music,” 
Cunningham said. 

Poguetry in motion: This brings the 
subject of comparisons full circle. Once la- 
beled as “Pogue—haters” by the Boston Her- 
ald, Cunningham said there is absolutely no 
animosity between the two bands. 

“T think Shane McGowan is one of the 
best songwriters I ever heard,” he said. 

Rest easy, no Guinness will be spilled over 
a meeting of these two bands. 

The force of The Levellers’ convictions is 
matched by their live show. 

“We feed off the audience,” Friend said. 
“Tt’s our energy on stage. If we’re running 
around, the audience can’t just stand there 
and look at us.” 

Levelling the land: The Levellers are proud 
of the fact that their fans are a good mixture 
of females and males, people from as many 
walks of life as possible. 

“It kind of reflects the equality thing,” 
Friend said. “You get a mix of people, and 
they’re enjoying themselves, dancing with 
each other. They go away thinking, ‘I sat next 
to a squat punk and he wasn’t a horrible axe— 
wielding maniac, he was great.’” 

Given time, Chadwick said, they will be 
singing about what’s important to other 
people, other cultures, other causes. 

“You give the fans as much as you can,” he 
said. 


Lyrical protest 


“The songs end up political 
because of conditions forced 
upon us,” he said. “If I lived 
in a happy and peaceful 
world, I wouldn’t be singing 
what I'm singing about. 
Because we don’t, I feel I have 
to shout about things that 
people otherwise wouldn't 
hear about.” 
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By PENNY A. STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Running to the video store eagerly in search 
of a new release frequently ends in disap- 
pointment, as the desired film is usually not 
available. But have no fear, there are videos 
equally as good, and in many cases significantly 
better than the anxiously awaited film. 

Amadeus: When the inevitable disap- 
pointment arrives, try renting Amadeus by 
Peter Shaffer. This 1984 movie brings the 
audience on an intense journey through the 
life of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Through 
intrigue and excitement, Shafter explores a 
popular theory surrounding Mozart’s mys- 
terious death. 

The story is narrated by the imperial 
composer Antonio Salieri, portrayed by F. 
Murray Abraham. Salieri becomes intrigued 
with and later insanely jealous of Mozart. 
Determined to destroy Mozart’s career, Salieri 
embarks on an elaborate plan to crush his 
rival. Abraham’s performance amazes viewers. 
So believable, his pain and anger permeate his 
whole being. 


Video from the past 


‘Amadeus,’ others worth one more look 


_ Video Picks _ 


Filled with an insatiable sense of humor, 
Mozart, portrayed by Tom Hulce, frequently 
annoys Salieri with his sometimes juvenile 
actions. Hulce does an excellent job; every 
ridiculous giggle and silly joke makes the 
viewer love him more. Hulce also captures 
Moz art’s fabulous talent and almost insane 
drive for perfection. Mozart’s immature, 
frivolous and entirely self-centered character 
does not overshadow his enjoyable wit, making 
his decline upsetting. 

The intricate costumes and sets dazzle 
the eye. The film contains considerable 
laughter as well as sadness, and an apprecia- 
tion for the life of Mozart is gained and not 
soon forgotten. 


Student Tutors Needed 


Become an Academic Support 
Center Peer Tutor 


$5 per hour 


UO) €arn extra money 
L) Help others 
L) Keep up your own skills 


<p 


Contact: Penny Kelley or Mary Hintz 


Room C - 201 


Academic Support Center 


374 - 


92 SUNBIRD LE SEDAN 


Overdrive trans., 
A/C, anti-lock brakes 
tilt wheel, split folding 
rear seat & more 


#7507 Was $11,578 is *1 0,495 
*92 CHEVY CAPRICE 


Z NS 
x SS 


ALi} 


Auto.,V8 A/C, 

antijlock brakes, tilt 
wheel,cruise control, 

wire wheel covers & more 
#7719 Was *19,602 


ESCORT STAT. WA 
$8,495 


Auto, PS/PB, stereo, low mileage 
# 8837A 


$8,995 
Auto, front drive, antidock brakes, A/C, PS, 
AmFm stereo & more. # P-1080 


, “Sale 


Service H 


5809 


Auto, A/C, casette, 
anti-lock brakes, 
alloy wheels, dr. side 
air bag. Special 25" 
Anniversary Edition. 
#2036 Was 514,585 


is*10,495 


Auto.,quad engine, 
AC, anti-lock brakes, 
tilt wheel, cruise control, 
fog lights & more. 
#9110 Was 14,384 


Is $12,495 


°89 CORSICA 4 DR. 
$7,995 COMPLETE 


V6, auto, A/C, PW/PL, Tilt, Cruise & more. 


’91 FORD RANGER XLT 
.. LONG BED 
$8,995 COMPLETE 

ess speed, XLT pks., low mileage. 


°87 FORD ESCORT 4 DR. 
$2,995 


Auto, PS/PB, AmFm stereo, & more 
# 4323A 


"88 PLY, HORIZON 
S $3,995 


Auto, front drive, AmFm stereo, low mileage. 
ra #5279 2 


76 So. Main St. (Rt. 125) 
Bradford Village, Haverhill 


1-800-428-5382 or 373-7700 : 
Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 9-8, Fri. 9-6, Sat. 9-5 


Mon.-Fri. 7 a.m,-6 p.m. 


The Long Walk Home: Another excep- 
tional video, The Long Walk Home by John 
Cork, takes viewers to the southern United 
States for a part of our unforgettable history. 
Originally shown in small theaters, this pow- 
erful look at the 1955 Montgomery, Ala. bus 
boycott allows viewers a realistic survey of 
racial inequalities. 

Odessa Cotter, played by Whoopi 
Goldberg, walks 9 miles a day to her house- 
keeping job. Unwilling to take the bus due to 
the boycott, Cotter frequently shows up to 
work late and exhausted, placing, her job in 
jeopardy. 

Odessa’s boss, Miriam Thompson, played 
by Sissy Spacek, wants to help. Caring deeply 
for Cotter, Thompson offers to pick her up in 
the mornings, a vocation her husband ada- 
mantly disapproves of. 
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This simple act of kindness changes 
Thompson’ life forever. She begins to see 
beyond her life as mother and wife, coun- 
try club member and submissive Southern 
woman to the genuine struggles and injus- 
tices suffered by her black employees and 
their families. 

This eye-opening experience causes 
Thompson to desire real change. She de- 
cides to become part of a group that 
regularly drives black workers to and from 
their jobs, a choice that causes her hus- 
band and the White Citizens Council to 
publicly disgrace her. Thompson reaches a 
point where she must choose between her 
family and her prominent image, and the 
moral beliefs she has gained. 

This excellent film offers some real 
insights into the blacks’ struggle for equal- 
ity. At98 minutes, the length is perfect for 
relating necessary details. Both Spacek 
and Goldberg portray their roles quite 
believably in this moving film. 

The whole family will enjoy both vid- 
eos. They offer an educational experience 
for all who view them. 


Crossword puzzle solution 


The Freer Gallery (31 Across) is 


located in Washington D.C. ARM 
(49 Across) stands for “adjustable 


rate mortgage.” Tuesday Weld 
(112 Across) played fortune- 
hunting THALIA Menninger on 
“Dobie Gillis.” The 1931 tune 


When I Take My Sugar TO TEA 


(44 Down) was used in the Marx 
Brothers film Monkey Business. 
Music from the Richard Strauss 


10) 
D 
m 


tone poem ALSO Sprach 
Zarathustra (57 Down) was used 
as the main theme for 2001: A Space 
Odyssey. 

Puzzle editor Stanley Newman 


aa 


im Z|—|>|-| 
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a Gece B 


welcomes your crossword questions 
S and comments. Write to him at 
P.O. Box 69, Massapequa Park, 
N.Y. 11762. Please enclose a SASE. 
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First 25 
Members Recelve 
a Free Aerobics 
Unilmited 
T-Shin 


AEROBICS 


6th Anniversary Special! 


4 


Months 


¢ New 6:00 a.m. Step Aerobics Class 
* Open Sundays ¢ Baby Sitting V) 
¢ Welght Machines ¢ Personal Programs Seas 

with copy of this ad * New Class Schedule * New Aerobicycles 


-32 09.68 MERRIMACK STREET (ATE, 110 METHUEN jf 


an 
* any) 


UNLIMITED 


EZ 


« Family Services 


24 HOUR 
ADMISSION 


TOLL 
FREE 


ALCOHOL & DRUG 


ABUSE TREATMENT 
CHEMICAL DEPENDENCY 


¢ Adult & Adolescent Treatment * Cocaine Treatment ¢ 


* Outpatient Day & Evening Programs ° 


24 hour information & assessment services 
available at no charge 


1-800-652-4200 
SEABORNE HOSPITAL 


LOCATED ON 42 SYLVAN ACRES ON THE BELLAMY RIVER, EASILY ACCESSIBLE 
FROM MASSACHUSETTS (VIA I-95 & SPAULDING TURNPIKE) 
SEABORNE DRIVE, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Literature available at Student Health Center 
& Guidance office 


Relapse Program * 


TRANSPORTATION 
AVAILABLE 
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70 RETURN 70 OUR 
MOTHERS MILK. 


AV UGLY, SAD ATIEMPT 


THE NEWSDAY CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 
1 Street kids 
6 Italian wine spot 

10 Go along 

15 Persian Gulf War 
participant 

19 Broad neckwear 

20 Showers 

21 Some bank holdings 

22 __, Nanette 

23 Be evasive, in a way 

26 Author Bagnold 

27 Mail away 

28 “On the Road Again” 
singer 

29 What the nose knows 

30 Big bash 

31 Freer Gallery display 

33 Ice sheet 

35 Black Hills region 

37 Brawl souvenir 

40 Crowning glory 

41 Meal with matzoh 

42 Early-morning 
TV formats 

45 Talks on and on 

49 Variable-interest 
home loan: Abbr. 

50 Cook’s coverup 

51 Tropical nut 

53 Over yonder 

54 Martini’s partner 

56 “small world” 

58 One of California's 
Santas 

60 See 108 Across 

61 Worthless words 

63 Not as expensive 

66 Rifle pellets 

68 Carte preceder 

70 Sort of suit 

73 Hosp. areas 

74 __ field (date many) 

76 Romanian dance 


In our next issue 
Watch for a new comic 


strip sure to tickle your 
funny bone. 


Edited by Stanley Newman 
BACK TO SCHOOL: Apt phrases for this time of year 


by Shirley Soloway 


77 Instant-replay effect 
79 Pica alternative 

80 “Inka Dinka 

82 Indian princess 

84 Supplementing, 

with “out” 

88 Suitable slot 

89 “Get a load of that!” 
92 nova (dance) 


94 Simon and Garfunkel, 


e.g. 
95 Gave in (to) 
98 Be successful 
101 Largest asteroid 
102 Ticked off 
103 Della and Pee Wee 
104 Farm worker 
107 Collar insert 
108 With 60 Across, 
The Boys from Brazil 
author 
109 Arab name 
110 Washing-machine 
collection 


112 Tuesday's Dobie Gillis 


role 
116 Numerical facts 
120“ out? Make up 
your mind!” 
121 Shows repentance 
124 Legendary loch 
125 Bone of contention 
126 Country way 
127 Long-legged bird 
128 Art Deco artist 
129 John Foster Dulles’ 
department 
130 Miniaturizing suffix 
131 Kermit's kin 


DOWN 
1 WWII women 
2 Wimbledon winner 
in ‘75 


3 “If make it 

there...” 

Sugar paste 

Silver abbr. 

Laugh-in name 

Humorist Mort 

Railroad connectors 

Legalese adverb 

Eur. country 

Best-selling 

boys’ doll 

12 Woodwind accessory 

13 Cryptographer, often 

14 CHiPs star 

15 Record-breaking 
event 

16 Renoir's colleague 

17 Author Loos 

18 Junction points 

24 Lure into wrongdoing 

25 Take a bracelet apart 

32 Make work 

34 Inexact phrase 

36 Marjorie Main’s Ma __ 

37 Medal shape 

38 Medal recipient 

39 Distinctive doctrines 

40 Coop group 

41 Bridge measurement 

43 Increased mightily 

44 ‘When | Take My 
Sugar __”” 

46 Prier’s need 

47 Some Iroquois 

48 Dole and Hatch: Abbr. 

52 Have durability 

55 Continue as is 

57 __ Sprach Zarathustra 

59 Do away with 

62 Freud’s ego 

64 Pitcher feature 

65 Lasting impression 

67 Rock producer Brian 

68 “...calm, bright” 


-“OOONODUL 


RIGHT, YU ELIE 

YOUR MOTHER 70 

ASTACHO. |\ BE A WITHERED 
MT. 


EVEN SETI ASIDE EXPERTS NOW AGREE THAT 
THE SUOAR, FAT ANP UCDER QUR PASSION FOR ICE CREAM 
EMBARRASSMENT CAUSED 19 A DELAYEP NEED 10 
70 THE FAIRY CW... RETURN 70 THE WOMB... 


LOT, PLEASE / POW’ 

LET ME 5T0P YWR 
SEARCH FOR THAT 

ELUSIVE, MORALLY 
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CREATORS SYNDICATE 


69 Parishioners 

71 Chase away 

72 “AHouse__aHome” 
74 Actress Elizabeth 
75 New Kids fan 

78 In short supply 

81 Cutlass maker 

83 In the sack 

85 Tarbell and Lupino 
86 Stocking shade 

87 Takes a turn 


90 Skip 
91 Goldfinger’s 
favorite units 

93 Soap opera 

96 Ivy support 

97 Most strange 

99 Snoop's medium 
100 Entertains, as a child 
104 ‘Mule Train” singer 
105 Mr. Yokum 
106 Lift up 


107 Pretentious walk 

111 Atlantis agency 

113 Biol. branch 

114 Penitential period 

115 “Oh!” 

117 About 17,000,000 
square miles 

118 Spilled the beans 

119 Carpenters, e.g. 

122 At birth 

123 WV clock setting 


Student Activities Preview 
File photos 
COMEDIAN TOM CLARK, right, starts off anew campus 
concert series on Sept. 21 in the student center’s tiled 
lounge. The Shifters, left, next bring their rock ‘n’ roll 
show to NECC for a Sept. 28 concert. Watch for more 


coverage of these and other campus events in our next 
issue. 
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Baseball team gears up 


Knights look forward to upcoming fall season 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


The men’s fall baseball coach is 
both old and new. 

Mike Rowinski is taking the 
position Tom Blair held for two 
years. Rowinski has coached the 
Knights basketball team for 11 years. 

After the first fall practice, 
Rowinski said he sees a decent team. 

New help: Assistant coach Mike 
Grady is also new to the baseball 
team this year. 

“We had a tough team out 
there,” he said. 

“T recognized a lot of outstand- 
ing high school all--stars coming 
everywhere from Georgetown to 
Salisbury. And I know they recog- 
nized each other’s faces and names 
as well,” he said. 

Rowinski said little recruitment 
was done this year, although he did 
talk to a few players. 

Hopeful outlook: “It is too soon 
to tell how the team will be after one 
practice, but we’ll have some nice 
surprises,” he said. 

Second—year pitcher Paul Trites 


File photo 
RETURNING MEN’S baseball 
coach Mike Rowinski. 


said the Knights have a good team. 

“There are a lot of excellent 
players coming back this year, and 
new pitching talent,” he said. 

He expectsa team ofabout 25 to 
30 players. 

Spring preparation: Rowinski 
said the importamcee of this fall sea- 
son is to evaluate the new talent. 

“Tt helps us get along, get ready 


to work toward the big spring sea- 
son,” he said. “It provides an op- 
portunity to see where we’re weak, 
so we can work on it in the spring.” 

Fall baseball is a warm-up for 
spring, and a time to set goals, 
Rowinski said. 

“We want to go to the New 
England tournament,” he said. 

Too brief: The short season, 
which lasts exactly a month, is a 
dissapointment for Rowinski. 

“Fall is the nicest time to play 
ball. It is the best time for the field; 
it isn’t under water.” 

Rowinski said eligibility is a tra- 
ditional problem for second-year 
players, so practice is held on 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays 
at 4 p.m. 

“Three days a week allows time 
to keep up on studies,” he said. “I 
keep an eye on my players, monitor 
them.” 

Editor’s note: 

The Knights are scheduled to 
open the season with a double— 
header against Mass College of 
Pharmacy at home on Saturday, 
Sept: 12. 


Pumping iron 


NECC STUDENT, Carol Armstrong, gets in a workout at the 
gym’s student fitness center, which opens every weekday 
morning to college students, faculty and staff. — 


D. Angelone photo 


Knights lose first game in very big way 


Mt. Ida beats soccer squad 10—2 in opener 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Sports Editor 


The Knights kicked off their home—opener, 
short-handed, against Newton’s Mount Ida 
in a 10-2 loss. 

“Ttwasa tight game,” head coach Nunzio 
DiMarca said. “We started out with only 10 
men.” 

Mount Idascored twice within minutes of 
the first half, getting the jump on the Knights. 

The Knights’ first goal was made by Eric 
Shappel, in the beginning of the first half. 

Tough setback: Then, new player Limber 
Chavarria, was benched with an injury. 

“When we started to fall behind, all we 
could do was play with two forwards,” 
DiMarca said. 

Goalie and team captain Mike Garbardi 
was controversially “red carded.” 

“The referee saw I was going to take the 
player out,” Garbardi said. “I only wanted the 
ball. The other player’s cleat hit my face and 
it got wrapped up in my arm.” 

legal tactic: Garbardi said a new rule 
“red cards” a defensemen or goalie that pur- 
posely takes out a player who has an obvious 
scoring opportunity. 

“Some players from Mount Ida told me it 
was a bad call,” Garbardi said. “think it was 
unfair. At least I could have gotten a ‘yellow 
warning,’ so I could still play in the next 


game.” 

New player Bill Houde was sent in as 
goaltender. 

Mount Ida led at the end of the first half 
5-2; 

Forward Gary Kidder made the assist and 
centered the ball to defenseman Byron 
Munroy, scoring the second goal. 

Lost cause: As Mount Ida’s goals slid past 
the Knights, team captain Byron Munroy, 
also last years’ MVP, left the game. DiMarca 
sent in the injured Chavarria to play. 

“Byron is a very good defensive player, so 
when things don’t go well he gets frustrated,” 
Garbardi said. “But, he didn’t set an example 
as a captain.” 

“Quitters never win,” DiMarca said. 
“Winners never quit.” 

“T didn’t think we’d beat them,” DiMarca 
said. “But I didn’t think we’d be beat that bad 
either.” 

Ineligible: The Knights were also missing 
players due to eligibility problems. 

“Playing is a privilege, not a right,” 
DiMarca said. 

Mount Ida’s men’s soccer team is ranked 
number five in the nation, and it isn’t in the 
same division as the Knights. It was the 
toughest team the Knights would play all 
season, DiMarca said. 

“Playing a higher level team gives molding 
of character, shows perseverance, a test to 


Short on cash? 


wants your used sporting equipment. 
buy ¢ sell ¢ trade 


Consignment resales 


99 So. Broadway, Salem, N H 


(603) 893-1417 
fitness, bikes, golf, hockey, baseball, skiing, fishing, camping 


work hard,” DiMarca said. 

Assistant coach Angelo Cascanelli said it 
was a wonder they scored short-handed. 

Improvement: “Two goals is progress,” 
Cascanelli said. “Two goals have never been 
scored by the Knights against Mount Ida.” 
The previous game against Mount Ida finished 
5-1. 

DiMarca said the team impressed him. 

“Tt’s the first week of practice, they’re not 
in shape, there weren’t enough players to 
substitute, and they still scored two goals 
short-handed,” he said. 


The coach noted excellent plays from sec- 
ond-year forwards David Doyle, Jezid 
Pazmino and defenseman, Douglas Juarez. 

New standouts: DiMarca gave credit to 
new players Mario Andrade, Danny Scully 
and Basaga Ali. 

“T think we picked up a lot of talent this 
year,” Garbardi said. “Once everyone shows 
up for practice we’ll be a good team.” 

The Knights’ goal this season is to win 
their division and make it to regionals. Last 
year’s goal was to make it to playoffs and 
receive a finalist trophy, which they did. 


$ 11.25 /Hour 


Part-Time Sales 


= No Experience Necessary 


| = All Majors 


= Flexible Hours 
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National Services Inc. 


Haverhill, MA 


Location 


Please Call: 
(201) 305-5950 
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Agent of change 


Student activities director determined 
to bring new life to campus center 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer News Editor 


Amidst the full-color prints of President John 
F. Kennedy hanging from his office wall, 
Arthur Signorelli sits poised and determined 
to make a change. 

Recently appointed as the new student 
activities director, replacing Stephen Michaud, 
Signorelliintends to make the student center 
a popular place to come and relax. 

“My important focus is to develop an 
atmosphere that gives students a reason to 
want to stay in the center,” Signorelli said. 
“After all, it’s their center. 

“T feel that the student center has turned 
into an office building,” he said. 

Signorelli’s job as student activities coor- 
dinator consists of developing student life on 
campus, providing entertainment and look- 
ing after the students’ needs. 

New position: Signorelli is no stranger to 
the NECC campus; he was gallery director for 
almost 10 years. And, although he’s accepted 
the responsibility for turning around a wan- 
ing student center, he still plans to find time 
for the gallery. 

Signorelli admits he’s wanted the student 
activities position since arriving at NECC. 

He earned a bachelor’s degree in political 
science and English at Plymouth State Col- 
lege and received a master’s degree from the 
University of Massachusetts. He belongs to 
the alumni board of directors at Plymouth 
State and recently won the Plymouth State 
alumni achievement award. 

Signorelli feels quite sure he can turn 
things around after last semester’s problems 


in the student activities office involving the 
abuse of free meals by students and the former 
director’s mishandling of activity funds. 

He has placed a great deal of emphasis on 
the organization of student clubs and feels 
this will draw more students into the center. 

Future vision: “I'd like to see more active 
clubs have offices,” Signorelli said. “The main 
problem that I found with the current situa- 
tion was that there was no set policy on how 
clubs operate. We will give them more di- 
rection.” 

Asked about last year’s student senate 
scandal and whatis being done to prevent any 
repeats of last years problems, Signorelli said, 
“The senate has a new attitude. We’ve moved 
them into a new office to show that it’s anew 
start. The senate will have posted hours so 
students can more easily get in touch with 
them.” 

John Hosty, student senate member, said, 
“He is an activities Messiah. We’ve been 
waiting for a man like this for years. 

“T was thinking of leaving, but now I’m 
staying,” he said. “Signorelli brings out 
powerful and good things to this campus.” 

Sean Lydon, also on the senate, agreed. 

“We're very excited,” he said. “If he 
(Signorelli) didn’t come in, it would be the 
same as last year.” 

Signorelli is intent on changing the student 
center for the good of students. A few examples 
of his efforts inciude a Papa Gino’s pizza cart 
in the lounge, upcoming student center events 
and getting the building cleaned up. 

“The student center should be the pulse of 
activity for the student,” Signorelli said. 

(See related editorial, page two) 


Fresh face, 
fresh place 
File photo 


NEW DIRECTOR of student activities, 
Arthur Signorelli, left, gets ready to 
take on his new responsibilities while 
maintaining his past success at the 
NECC gallery. (See page seven for a 
schedule of gallery events.) 


Top, students spend the afternoon en- 
Joying the recent change of scenery at 
the student center, where fresh Papa 
Gino’s pizza will soon be served daily. 


FACTORY CLEARANCE 


FORMER EXECUTIVE LEASE AND RENTAL CARS 


'92 DODGE SPIRIT 


Auto.,. a/c, stereo, def., low 


Hles. 
Stk, #CP 158 WAS $42,690 


now °9388 


ALL CARS ARE FULLY 

RECONDITIONED AND 

MOST COME WITH THE 
BALANCE OF 
CHRYSLER'S 


7 YR./70,000 MILE 


POWER TRAIN WARRANTY 


'92 DODGE GRAND CARAVAN 


(Me EE TSS PS 


6 cyl., auto., 7 passenger, tilt, 
cruise cree & locks 


Stk. #CP162, #CP163. 
YOUR CHOICE WAS 6 


NOW ‘16, 


1991 COLT VISTA WAGON 


Auto., a/c, ps., pb., stereo, full 7 passenger. 


Best family ecom. vehicle 
available. Stk. #P157. WAS $9;990— 


now *8880 


SAVE OVER $1000 


Full size luxury, V6, a/c, p. windows, p. 
locks, drive in comfort. Stk. #P 166! 


NOW $12,880 


Se Habla Espanol 
So. Broadway, Rt. 28 
only 2 miles from Rt. 495 South, 


Andover, to So. Lawrence 


Haverhill 


hea ia 


Photo - 


Auto Radiator 
Service 
inc. 


* Developing supplies 
« B+W film 
¢ B+W paper 

¢ Developing tanks 

¢ Special low NECC 
Student prices 


Complete Auto 
Repairs 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 
Frames 

Enlargements 

Same day developing 


200 Main St., Haverhill 
372-3280 


$25,000 to *60,000 


Auto Sales Commission 


143 Marston Street 
Lawrence 


(508)685-9251 


Our current sales people are earning the above numbers 
selling new and used cars. 

We are busy, spend lots of money advertising and have a 
great reputation. 

If you are eager, well—spoken and want to join a winner, 
contact George Magnani for an interview. 


JAFFARIAN 


VOLVO - TOYOTA 
312 River Street, Haverhill, MA 
(508) 372-8551 


